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“Why Weepest Thou?” 


The figure ot Mary weeping before the empty 
tomb has been called the New Testament’s classic 
figure of sorrow, and Jesus’ question addressed to 
her in her grief, “Woman, why weepest thou?,” 
takes one far into an understanding of the dimen- 
sion of sorrow that all men who would read life 
truly find necessary. In one sense, Mary at this 
moment is still in Lent, and as Crucifixion was 
the event within whose meaning she could not 
avoid interpreting her world, so for sensitive people 
the category of crucifixion is an essential category 
if one is to interpret life in its reality. Our world 
in one sense is always a lenten world, and somehow 
only as tears wash clean our vision can we see 
as we ought to see. Jan Masaryk said of Dostoevski 
that as he looked at life’s folly and tragedy “... he 
smiled, but he smiled with tears in his eyes.” There 
are usually tears in men’s eyes when they read 
life truly. 

But Mary’s tears are Christian tears, and Jesus’ 
question is a Christian question. They are set with- 
in the Christian gospel, bounded by the Cross and 
the open tomb. It is from within the very heart of 
the gospel—between the Crucifixion and the Resur- 
rection—that the question is addressed to Mary, 
“Why weepest thou?”; and Christian faith would 
declare that only within the context of the gospel 
can this fundamental dimension of sorrow be 
truly understood, this fundamental question be 
most authentically asked and answered. Oswald 
Garrison Villard liked to recall in his later years 
a remark of John Dewey in a seminar at Columbia 
University in which Villard had sat as a student: 
“I have learned to take all my troubles back to 
Plato.” But it is to be doubted whether Plato could 
ask and answer the question, “Why weepest thou?,” 
as does the gospel. For where other interpretations 
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of life—philosophy, ethics, the social sciences—so 
often stop short in taking one into the ultimate 
meaning of sorrow, the gospel goes on to speak 
of sorrow in accents both of judgment and of 
comfort, of judgment upon false sorrow and of 
comfort to true sorrow. For the gospel deals 
distinctively with the tragic sense of life in part by 
locating sorrow not merely in the fact that men 
weep but in the things that make men weep: “Why 
weepest thou?” We often say that the sources of 
our happiness reveal what we are. But the gospel 
declares that the converse is even more true, that 
the things that make us weep most truly reveal 
what we are. 

One thinks of the tears that Mary herself had 
shed once before, at the home of Simon the Pharisee: 
“And behold, a woman in the city . . . a sinner 

. stood at his feet behind him weeping, and 
began to wash his feet with her tears, and did wipe 
them with the hairs of her head . . .” Or there 
are the tears of Peter on the last night of Jesus’ 
life—the impetuous vows of loyalty, then the be- 
trayal and the oaths, and the heart-clutching cry 
of the cock and the look on Jesus’ face, and Luke’s 
sentence at the end of it all: “And Peter went out 
and wept bitterly.” Such tears tell us of true 
sorrow. 

Or there are our Lord’s own tears. Twice in his 
life he is described as weeping—before Lazarus’ 
tomb when evil in its stark horror confronted him 
in the dead, decaying body of what had once been 
a living man, and then on Palm Sunday when 
with prophetic vision he foresaw the destruction 
that would fall upon the nation he loved: “And 
when he was come near, he beheld the city, and 
wept over it...” The knowledge of disease and 
death, the knowledge of what evil was doing to 
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man’s life and man’s world, the agony of love 
rebuffed and salvation rejected; these drew Jesus’ 
tears. 


Such tears, too, tell us something. They have 
to do with the question, “Why weepest thou?” How 
sorely do we weep over our sins—remembered and 
forgiven, as Mary’s, or only remembered in their 
bitterness, as Peter’s? How sorely do we weep be- 
fore the prospect of what evil in its malignity and 
death is doing to man and his world? Or do we 
curse rather than weep? Do we laugh rather than 
weep? What do Jesus’ awful words of reversal and 
judgment mean for us in our time: “Blessed are 
ye that weep now, for ye shall laugh . . . Woe unto 
you that laugh now, for ye shall weep”? 


But there is also the question: What is the issue 
of our weeping? “Why’—to what end—‘weepest 
thou?” To interpret life with the dimension of 
sorrow is not always of itself a noble thing. Some- 
times men weep to impress other people with 
their weeping. Vanity corrupts our sorrow. And 
here also the gospel speaks to man’s tragic sense 
of life. The trouble with the Pharisees, Jesus once 
said, was that they fasted and wore sackcloth and 
ashes “to be seen of men.” So much compassion 
is cankered here. A politician weeps over a social 
sin to exploit it for partisan purposes. A critic of 
our culture goes beyond sincerity to engage in 
“existential screaming.” Or one weeps tears of 
social compassion when it is pleasurable to do so. 
I remember Marian Anderson in a concert some 
years ago singing a Negro spiritual filled with deep, 
brooding heartache, born of the immemorial sor- 
row of the Negro people. Not a few eyes were 
moist with tears when she finished. But how many 
of us, I wondered, wept over the tragedy of racial 
sin, and how many of us wept because of the 
beauty and pathos of Marian Anderson’s singing? 
And how much of the sorrow men likewise mani- 
fest today over the status of the Negro in our 
nation’s life partakes of the true sorrow of cruci- 
fixion? And what will be the issue of our tears? 


But if Mary is the classic figure of Christian 
sorrow, she is also the classic figure of sorrow com. 
forted with Christian comfort. Because she has 
truly known Lent, she can be brought into the 
truth of Easter. Because she has been led to this 
moment and place in true sorrow, she can be 
comforted with Christ’s comfort. Because Mary 
has died with Jesus, she can be raised by him. 
Mary weeps because she “supposes” that evil has 
slain Jesus, that his body has been taken away 


and she knows not where they have laid him; but 
it is Jesus himself who draws near and asks the 
question, “Why weepest thou?,” who calls to her 
in her sorrow by her name, and who stays her 
tears with the vision of himself. 


Surely this is the truth and the blessedness of 
Easter, that Jesus’ own presence and our vision 
of him risen are the ultimate healing to man’s 
tragic sense of life. Otherwise our world will always 
be a lenten world. Otherwise we will always be 
helpless in our tears. For we cannot comfort our- 
selves or one another. Only One who has borne 
our sorrows but who comes to us from beyond 
our sorrows, and who calls us by name amidst the 
sorrows of our selfhood, can comfort us. But only 
to faith is it given to know this. Only to faith is 
this healing vision of the gospel revealed. Only 
when our human grief is set within the gospel do 
we best know the meaning of our tears and find 
brought to pass the saying that is written: “And 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain: for 
the former things are passed away.” 

PAUL WAITMAN HOON 


Union Theological Seminary 
New York, N. Y. 


THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


HORTLY AFTER our intervention in the Suez 

crisis (in which we stopped the Franco-British 
and the Israeli “aggression” against Egypt, without 
considering that Egypt was in fact threatening the 
security of Israel and the lifeline of Europe), Hugh 
Gaitskell, the leader of the Labor Party of Britain, 
professed to believe that our action had established 
Eisenhower’s moral authority in the Middle East 
in such a way that he could now force the recal- 
citrant Egypt to stop policies which threatened 
the security of other nations. 


Events have proved that these hopes were mis- 
taken. We secured no definite promise from Egypt 
on any policy, not even when we forced Israel 
out of the Gaza Strip on certain “assumptions” or 
implied promises, the explicit character of which 
we specifically disavowed. The situation now is 
that Egypt has moved its officials into the Strip 
and the charge is that they are military officials, 
that she still bars Israeli shipping not only in the 
Gulf of Aqaba but in the Suez, that Israel rightly 
threatens to take action into her own hands, and 
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that Mr. Gaitskell’s colleague, Aneurin Bevan, 
holds us up to ridicule as having proved “faithless” 
in a crisis. 

Something has certainly gone wrong with the 
“moral influence” theory of diplomacy. Perhaps 
one of the reasons for the miscalculation is that 
large policies and aspirations have proved no sub- 
stitute for painstaking handling of detailed situa- 
tions. The Middle East is aflame with national 
aspirations of nations newly born and not quite 
able to create a secure future for themselves. Among 
these nationalistic peoples, Nasser has created a 
kind of super-nationalism which is at once the 
expression of a single nation and a call to arms 
to all the Arab nations. These nations are, on the 
whole, led by men who distrust Nasser but who 
are also afraid of the effect of his radio propaganda 
on their street mobs. We have not forced Israel 
to engage in a large scale settlement of the refugees 
or helped the other nations to cooperate in the 
settlement. We have not forced Jordan, whose very 
existence as a nation is in question, to engage in 
the common enterprise of the Jordan River Au- 
thority which our Mr. Eric Johnston has tried 
vainly to create. 

We have indeed won the Saudi Arabians to our 
side, not so much by their king’s recent visit as 
by the profitable oil deal between American oil 
companies and the king. But Mr. Raymond Aron, 
the distinguished French commentator, points out 
that the oil wealth aggravates rather than miti- 
gates the injustices of a pastoral-feudal economy 
and creates social conditions which correspond more 
nearly to the Communist picture of “capitalist 
injustice” than anywhere else in the world. Saudi 
Arabia is consequently, according to Mr. Aron, a 
breeding ground for communism, not among the 


A Prospectus for Foreign Aid 


ECOND ONLY to peace itself, the subject most 
under discussion in the Eleventh General As- 
sembly of the United Nations was the development 
of the underdeveloped nations. Living in these na- 
tions is that one-third of all mankind which, in 
the words of President Eisenhower, “has entered 
upon a historic struggle for a new freedom: freedom 
from grinding poverty.” 
Before discussing either the principles which, 
in my opinion, should guide economic aid pro. 
grams for the underdeveloped areas, or the cost 


Mr. Hoffman is a U.S. Representative to the United Nations and served 
as administrator of the Marshall Plan. 
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poor of that unhappy nation who do not have the 
leisure to think but among the rootless intellectuals 
of the Middle East. 

We haven’t worked for any international agree- 
ments about the Suez Canal, though it was our 
failure to comprehend the importance of an agree- 
ment which prompted the desperate Anglo-French 
venture in the first place, just as the Israeli insecurity 
prompted their venture. Nothing has been changed 
since then except that the French, British and 
Israelis have learned that it is not safe either to 
defy our power or to trust our vague promises. 

There is a good historical analogy for the present 
situation in the history of the Roman Empire. The 
analogy is the reign of Marcus Aurelius who was 
something of a stoic saint but a very ineffective 
emperor. Marcus Aurelius wrote some very idealis- 
tic moral meditations which have become classics. 
No American idealistic literature of the present 
day could compare with the purity of the emperor’s 
idealism or the profundity of his thought. But 
unfortunately he was too vague to be interested 
in any specific problems which vexed the empire. 
Consequently most historians mark his reign as 
the beginning of Roman decay. All historical anal- 
ogies are inexact. But this analogy is frighteningly 
pat. The moral is that idealism in politics is in- 
effective if it is not implemented in detailed policy. 
It is particularly dangerous when a great imperial 
power greater than that of Rome, namely, our own 
nation, is informed by such vague and fatuous 
idealism. Perhaps one ought to add that Marcus 
Aurelius was, in addition to his other virtues, an 
internationalist who said “as an Antonine my city 
is Rome but as a man my city is the world,” but 
the world did not profit by the confusion in which 
he left Rome. R.N. 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


of such programs, we in the United States have a 
clear right to determine whether, judged solely 
from the standpoint of our own American interests, 
it is either necessary or desirable for us to expand 
our activities in this area. 

Of the 900,000,000 people living in the under- 
developed areas, some 750,000,000 live in eighteen 
nations which have won their independence during 
or since World War II. 

These nations face problems which, although 
different from the problems our new nation faced 
in 1787, are every bit as acute and overwhelming. 
In most of them poverty, illiteracy and disease, 





patiently borne and taken more or less for granted, 
have been the lot of the vast majority of their 
people for centuries. But today these long-slumber- 
ing millions are awake. They are demanding, in 
addition to the freedom they have attained, more 
food, better health services and a chance to learn 
how to read and write. 

These goals, reasonable as they seem, are difh- 
cult of attainment because in practically all of 
these countries the supply of trained administra- 
tors, civil servants, engineers, teachers and doctors 
is painfully limited. So is the supply of capital, 
because income per capita is at so low a level that 
savings are well-nigh impossible. The best estimate 
of the per capita income of underdeveloped coun- 
tries is about $100 a year, as compared with ap- 
proximately $2,200 in the United States. To top 
it all off, a hard cadre of Communists, trained and 
directed by Moscow or Peiping, is everlastingly 
busy inciting internal strife, fanning lingering 
hatred of former colonial masters, and stirring up 
fear and distrust of the United States. 

It is possible that some of these new nations, 
with all their problems, can survive as sovereign, 
democratic states through their own efforts, but 
for most of them outside help is essential. 

We have a perfect right to ask ourselves whether 
the fate of these new nations and of other under- 
developed countries is of great consequence to us. 
It is the almost unanimous view of the experts 
that it is. The reasons they advance are persuasive. 

To begin with, our own dynamic economy has 
made us dependent on the outside world for many 
critical raw materials. Three-fourths of the strate- 
gic goods we are stockpiling for military purposes 
come from underdeveloped areas, including many 
in Asia. Asia supplies five-sixths of the world’s 
natural rubber and half of its tin. Underdeveloped 
countries sell us substantial quantities of chrome, 
lead, zinc, copper and bauxite. Recent events in 
the Middle East have again reminded us that the 
oil belt of the world runs through the underdevel- 
oped areas. As for the future, the Paley report 
issued by the President’s Economic Policy Com- 
mission in 1952 stressed that in a generation our 
raw materials requirements will be half again as 
large as they were then. 

Moreover, the underdeveloped countries offer 
the largest potential consumer’s market in the 
world. They are spending twice as much on our 
goods as they did at the end of World War II and 
five times as much as in 1938. As they develop, 
so will their purchasing power and our exports. 

Finally, our political and strategic interest in 
these areas is of even more vital concern. If these 
countries are forced to rely on the Soviet Union 





for aid and are gradually sucked into the role of 
satellites, we face all the dangers inherent in a 
shrinking free world. As the President said in his 
Inaugural Address, ‘‘No nation can longer be a 
fortress, lone and strong and safe. And any people, 
seeking such shelter for themselves, can now build 
only their own prison.” 


Principles of Foreign Aid 

The basic principle of foreign aid—to new and 
old nations alike—is that such aid has no chance 
for lasting success unless its purpose is one which 
the countries themselves can wholeheartedly share 
—namely, to strengthen each of them so that it 
will be genuinely independent, independent of 
America as well as of Russia. A program with any 
narrower goal would be bad politics, bad psychol- 
ogy and bad morals, and would fail even if it were 
good economics. 

Some say, “What’s wrong with trying to gain 
political and military friends by offering economic 
aid as inducement?” Perhaps there is nothing 
wrong—but it doesn’t work. Friendships and al- 
liances which can be bought with dollars are not 
trustworthy. Furthermore, direct attempts to pro- 
mote non-economic goals through economic aid 
arouse angry cries about “strings,” and spread un- 
reasoning suspicion of all our aid programs—even 
when there are no strings at all. And Moscow’s 
propaganda agents are eager to fan all such sus- 
picions, casting America in the familiar and hated 
image of colonial master. 

A second principle is that economic development 
is long-range in character. This does not mean that 
aid has to be extended indefinitely. But it does 
mean, in my opinion, that unless the United States 
is prepared to think in terms of a four-year pro- 
gram, as it did in the case of the Marshall Plan, 
efficient administration of aid is almost impossible. 

No shorter time span would make possible sen- 
sible planning. A one-year-program, for instance, 
would not enable the recipient countries to under- 
take a road-building or land-reclamation project 
which would require several years to finish, and 
which, half-finished, would not do any real good. 
Often, too, the start of one important project 
has to await completion of another, the whole 
series taking several years. 

A third principle has to do with the responsi- 
bility of recipient nations. Each must accept the 
responsibility for planning and administering its 
own development program, even though help 
may be needed in planning and administration. The 
Marshall Plan could never have succeeded if we 
had not realized that “only the Europeans can 
save Europe.” 





























As a fourth and final principle, there is the 
supervisory right of the donor. Donor nations have 
the clear right—and the duty to their own tax- 
payers—to exercise judgment in selecting projects 
which they are willing to finance, and the respon- 
sibility to see that the projects are carried out in 
accordance with agreements. 


The Cost 


There is no subject on which the public is more 
confused than on the cost of economic aid for the 
underdeveloped countries. This is because, while 
foreign aid bills cover both military and economic 
aid, the general impression is that the monies ap- 
propriated are largely for economic aid. Actually, 
the reverse is true. 

Now and for a long time past the overwhelming 
portion of our aid has gone for military purposes. 
In the 1957 Mutual Security Program, out of a 
total of $3,776,570,000, only $350,000,000 (about 
one-tenth) went for economic development. 

Programs for the benefit of that “one-third of 
mankind” of which President Eisenhower spoke 
are far and away the least in terms of expenditure. 
That this minor portion of our aid is the program 
under sharpest attack only demonstrates how much 
easier it always is to appropriate billions for guns 
than millions for peace. 

In some countries the United States has already 
launched significant grant-in-aid programs, but 
most such countries—Formosa, Pakistan, the Phil- 
ippines, for example—are countries bound to us 
by military alliance, where our grant-in-aid pro- 
grams underbrace immediate military necessity. 
But beyond these countries lie the myriad millions 
of the uncommitted world, straining to absorb 
the technology of the twentieth century, simmer- 
ing with unrest that may swing for us or against 
us. It is in these countries that the strategy of a 
peaceful future requires a bold new program of 
additional aid, beyond any current projection. 

How much would an adequate program of fi- 
nancing basic facilities and providing technical as- 
sistance for all these nations cost? And of the total 
cost, how much should the United States expect 
to carry as its share? 

First we must establish a feasible objective, and 
a program tailored to that objective. I believe such 
an objective can be stated with confidence. It is 
to give such aid as can be effectively used to 
strengthen public administration, basic facilities 
or industrial and agricultural productivity in un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

We need not flounder blindly in measuring this 
objective. Most estimates generally agree that the 
absolute maximum these countries could usefully 








absorb in new capital is between $2,500,000,000 
and $3,500,000,000 a year. Of this total, it is esti- 
mated that the United States’ share in a global 
effort to enact this program could be as little as 
$1,000,000,000 or as much as $2,000,000,000 a year. 
Summing up, over a four-year period the United 
States might have to face a maximum total outlay 
of $8,000,000,000, largely in grants and agricultural 
surplus donations. 

Two final questions on cost remain: How reliable 
are such estimates? And, would this maximum 
$8,000,000,000 program be worth its cost to the 
United States? 

Without the gift of prophecy, the best answer 
I can give to both these questions stems from ex- 
perience with the Marshall Plan. The original 
estimates of the economic experts indicated that 
the cost of the Marshall Plan would be approxi- 
mately $17,000,000,000. It was to be considered 
a success if European agricultural and industrial 
production could be restored to prewar levels in 
a four-year period. 

The free Europeans, working together as Euro- 
peans never worked together before, accomplished 
economic miracles. In 1947, production in western 
Europe was approximately 25 per cent below the 
levels existing before World War II. Less than 
four years later, industrial production in the Mar- 
shall Plan countries was running about 40 per 
cent higher than the highest prewar level, and 
agricultural production was 20 per cent above the 
highest prewar figures. And the total cost to the 
United States was not $17,000,000,000—it was less 
than $13,000,000,000. 

Was it worth it? That $13,000,000,000 turned out 
to be an investment which saved many times that 
sum. If Europe had come under Kremlin domina- 
tion a decade ago—an entirely probable disaster 
without our aid—our national defense costs would 
have swollen astronomically. The soberest respon- 
sible estimate I have heard of the additional strain 
on our defense budget, were western Europe un- 
able to defend itself or help us in defense of peace, 
comes to $10,000,000,000 a year. In the nine years 
since the beginning of the Marshall Plan this addi- 
tional defense exertion might have claimed between 
$50,000,000,000 and $100,000,000,000 of our re. 
sources. 

That $13,000,000,000 we invested has brought 
us another kind of return by way of a substantial 
volume of trade from the Europeans who always 
have been and still are good customers for the prod- 
ucts of our American farms and factories. Most 
important of all, the Marshall Plan helped to keep 
nearly 300,000,000 Europeans on the right side of 
the Iron Curtain. 





To put it another way, based on past experience, 
we have a pretty good idea what it would cost 
us to carry out an aid program for underdeveloped 
countries. What is harder to estimate is the cost 


of not having such a program. If it meant—as it 
well might—the loss of key countries to commu- 
nism, the cost to us would surely be many times 
$8,000,000,000. It might even be World War III. 


Strengthening Existing Programs 


I am not suggesting that we commit ourselves 
now, in detail, to a huge, global, four-year plan 
for the underdeveloped countries. Before that can 
be done, these countries must come up with well- 
reasoned, sensible plans showing where and how 
international resources can be effectively used for 
financing basic facilities and increasing productivity. 


Certain actions can, of course, be taken immedi- 
ately. The existing American and United Nations 
programs of technical assistance should be strength- 
ened. In those few underdeveloped countries where 
sound development plans already exist, action on 
approved projects should be speeded. But the prin- 
cipal job is to see that those countries without over- 
all realistic programs set themselves the task of 
developing such programs—with our help and that 
of the United Nations. 


To me the debate as to whether aid should be 
administered bilaterally or multilaterally seems an 
empty one. Some of the aid will have to be direct 
bilateral aid; some of it will have to be multi- 
lateral to create a sense of community and cooper- 
ation among the people we help. Circumstances 
will decide the appropriate method. As a practical 
matter, the preponderant share of our aid program 
will have to be administered bilaterally, for the 
Congress of the United States cannot—and should 
not—give control over a huge sum of our money 
to any international agency. 


Nevertheless, the United Nations cannot be ig- 
nored as a major instrument of our policy, espe- 
cially in the interim period while we try to measure 
and define the shape of what we are trying to do. 
It is in a unique position to bridge the gap between 
the problems of today and the action of tomorrow 
better than any single nation. Here are three jobs 
which, in my opinion, it should tackle right away: 

(1) An inventory of current aid. No one knows 
the total aid of all types being made available from 
all sources. In order to pass judgment intelligently 
on any proposed program for any individual coun- 
try, it is essential to have a complete inventory on 
all forms of aid currently available to that country. 

(2) More technical assistance. The underdevel- 
oped countries urgently need help in drawing up 


sound, practical development programs. The best 
results at probably the lowest costs can be attained 
through using the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Program. 


The United Nations, for example, can recruit 
expert personnel from all over the world. To at- 
tract experts from the most advanced countries 
into primitive areas means paying high salaries and 
living allowances. 


The United Nations also can extract the maxi- 
mum effort from recipient countries by laying down 
strict criteria which would earn ill will for a single 
donor. “Rules” for recipient countries under the 
United Nations would be “strings” in a bilateral 
program. 

Then, too, other countries help pay the cost. 
In 1956 we put in $15,000,000 and other donors 
the same amount. Local costs paid by recipient 
countries amounted to almost $60,000,000. The 
result—a $90,000,000 program, six times our con- 
tribution. 


(3) A resources survey. To work up a realistic 
development program a country must know its 
resources. Yet such information is sadly lacking 
in most underdeveloped countries. Here again, as 
with technical assistance, the United Nations could 
probably do the best job for the least money. I 
suggest a United Nations experimental fund of 
$100,000,000 (to which the United States would 
contribute in its usual proportion) to be used for 
surveys of mineral, water and soil resources, and 
for a limited number of pilot projects. 


“On balance. . .” 


To launch this program, in its initial exploratory 
period, will cost us less than $50,000,000, including 
perhaps $3,000,000 for our contribution to the 
expansion of the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Program. This need not be additional spend- 
ing; we can simply earmark the amount from our 
present foreign aid funds. 


Beyond that, perhaps in a year or two as sub- 
stantial projects are laid before us, we must realisti- 
cally face the fact that serious financing in large 
sums will be expected of us. As I have already 
stated, the United States’ share of the program 
may run between $1,000,000,000 and $2,000,000,000 
a year over a four-year period, of which 15 to 25 
per cent might be in agricultural surpluses. 

These are large sums. And they must be super- 
imposed on a budget which already burdens us 
with exhausting taxes and the fear of inflation. 
But let us face reality. There is no hope of ever 
attaining a reasonable budget without some day 
cutting drastically our present, critically necessary 














defense charges. And this can never be done safely 
until the sources of present danger and tension 
are diminished. This means we must be willing 
to spend temporarily to wage peace or accept the 
permanent and mounting charges of defense. 
What is more, the program, if it succeeds under 
American leadership, will show these nations that 


NEWS AND NOTES 


the mechanical technology they so desperately seek 
flows from a culture of free men, free inquiry, free 
minds. If these ideas are planted along with dams, 
factories, power stations and science, then the world 
will genuinely come to peace in our terms. 

On balance, I don’t see how we can afford not 
to undertake this program. 


The Condition of Farm Workers in 1956 


The following is part of the report to the Board of 
Directors of National Sharecroppers Fund, Inc., pre- 
pared by Fay Bennett, Executive Secretary. Since its 
inception nearly 20 years ago, this organization has 
lent its moral and financial support to projects and 
programs designed to bring a better way of life to men, 
women and children who produce the nation’s food and 
fibre. 

“We have known humiliation . . . we have 
plunged into the abyss of oppression. We are 
tired of the conditions we experienced for so 
many years...” 


Thus spoke a Negro leader in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, in 1956. With the backing of Federal courts, 
and with the sympathetic support and help of 
men and women of good-will throughout the land, 
Negroes move ahead toward a greater share of the 
democratic heritage due them. But progress has not 
come without pain. 


Growth of White Citizens Councils; 
Economic Pressure Against Negroes 


From an estimated 250,000 members a year ago, 
the White Citizens Councils, dedicated to the main- 
tenance of white supremacy, have grown to ap- 
proximately 350,000 in all the southern states. 
Although many of its officers appear as responsible 
leaders in their local communities, and eschew 
violence, the movement has drawn its largest fol- 
lowing from the black belt (rich farming soil) 
areas where there exists the greatest contrast be- 
tween wealthy plantation owner and poor farm 
folk—both white and Negro. In these areas poverty 
and lack of education have produced the most 
bigotry and the most easily aroused white mob. In 
contrast, the Negro has demonstrated a civilized 
restraint in the face of severe provocation. 

These Councils have acted in two ways to pre- 
serve the status quo: (1) overtly, by mob action to 
prevent enforcement of Court orders for school 
integration; (2) covertly, by economic pressures 
against Negroes who are enrolled voters or other- 
wise indicate their insistence on rights guaranteed 
them by the Constitution. 

An example of the former is the Clinton, Ten- 
nessee mob which, aroused by the outsider, John 
Kasper, almost succeeded in overthrowing civil 
law in that community because 12 Negro students 
were enrolled in its high school. This mob was 
made up primarily of the poor farm folk in the 
hill country outside Clinton. 

Numerous cases of the latter, the covert economic 
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pressure, have come to the attention of National 
Sharecroppers Fund. In many of these, after 
proper investigation, NSF has made non-interest 
bearing loans to tenant and independent small 
farmers who were about to lose their property, 
farm equipment and other possessions. One case 
involved a man’s voting right; another his mem- 
bership in the NAACP; a third his leadership 
among local Negro farmers working to set up a 
cooperative organization for their mutual help. 


Continuing Poverty on the Land 


There are nearly one and one-half million farm 
families in the United States with incomes of less 
than $1,000 a year. Of these, nearly one million 
live in the South. Although Negroes constituted 
only about one-tenth of the total of the 5,226,000 
farm families in the country in 1954, they made 
up almost one-third of these one million in the 
South with annual incomes of less than $1,000. 
Very little is being done to help this group of 
Americans whose living and health standards and 
educational opportunities are clearly inadequate 
for them to realize their best potentialities as citi- 
zens and human beings. 

Today the greatest contrast between wealth and 
poverty in our country has shifted from yesterday’s 
captains of finance and the factory worker to to- 
day’s corporate farm owner and the men and their 
families who work in the fields. The world’s most 
efficient producers of farm products—Americans— 
have not eliminated dire poverty among those who 
work on the farms. 


Family Farms 


“AIL family farms—not just the lowest income 
group—are approaching crisis. Government pro- 
grams, while admitting their serious plight, are per- 
mitting over 100,000 family farms yearly to go out 
of business. Many of these are young farm families, 
former GI’s who started farming hopefully after 
World War II. Though given government aid to 
get started, they have been abandoned to a policy 
or lack of policy which permits them to be squeezed 
out before they can become firmly established. Ac- 
cording to the 1955 Census of Agriculture, com- 
mercial family farms dropped by 11% from 1950 
to 3,193,000 units while industrialized factory farms 
increased by 26% to 134,000... . 

A House of Representatives’ sub-committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Clark W. Thompson of 
Texas, reported in August, 1956, after a 3000 mile 





tour of grass-roots family farms that more than 
600,000 of them had failed in the last four years. 
It stated: that they were forced out by the indus- 
_ tridl-type ‘ir gee farm invasion. 

Family farms are generally defined as those 
where an owner-operator and his family furnish at 
least one-half of the farm labor, with gross sales 
of less than, $25,000 annually. ... They can 
_: produce efficiently and compete effectively with the 


: .-€orporate farms through wider use of electric power 


and increased mechanization if they can get equal 
treatment in government subsidies and credit, and 
if all domestic farm labor is not exploited by lack 
of government protection and by government pro- 
motion of foreign contract labor. 


The Corporate Farm 


The corporate—or industrialized—farm warrants 
a full current study that cannot be made here. Its 
influence on the labor market is indicated in va- 
rious sections of this report. The vast amount of 
federal subsidy these enterprises receive is illus- 
trated by two examples: 

Delta and Pine Land Company of Mississippi 
received a $1,292,472.25 federal loan on its 1954 
cotton crop. Louisiana Irrigation and Mill Com. 
pany received a $486,725.77 price support check 
on its 1954 rice crop. 

It is the food and fibre producers such as these 
which throw the sharecropper and small farmer 
into the migrant stream, which support an im. 
ported labor program that is the key factor in 
keeping the wages of farm labor at less than one 
half the American average and in preventing ef- 
fective union organization to better farm labor 
conditions, and which receive the bulk of federal 
subsidies. 


Contract Labor 


The imported contract labor system, begun as an 
emergency wartime measure, continues to grow 
apace. ... 

If a contract labor system is necessary for agri- 
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culture (which NSF doubts), a striking example 
of how it might work fairly and effectively is seen 
in the Puerto Rican program... 


The Puerto Rican contract not only guarantees 
160 hours of pay in each four-week period but 
protects the working and living conditions as well. 
It is carefully supervised by the Migration Divi- 
sion, which opened nine new offices during the 
year, eight of which were in the Middle Atlantic 
and New England states where most of the Puerto 
Ricans work. Va 


In contrast, here is an example of what happens 
under the foreign contract system: 


In Phillips County, Arkansas, in June of 1956, 
United States workers were paid 35c to 40c an 
hour. Farm workers in the county that month 
were made up of 1,000 United States workers 
and 1,055 Mexicans. The Mexican workers 
theoretically were receiving 50c an hour, the 
minimum to which the Mexican government 
will agree. By July and August, the rate for 
U.S. workers had fallen to 35c an hour. 


While National Sharecroppers Fund is concerned 
for the well-being of the imported worker for whom 
the “hospitality” extended usually falls far short 
of the rosy promises made, it is even more gravely 
concerned with the conditions under which the 
domestic farm worker and his family live, which 
are far below the minimum for most urban workers. 
Can there be any doubt that the wages of U. S. 
workers will remain depressed when growers know 
they always have available a steady supply of con- 
tract workers imported from countries whose living 
standards are far below those of the United States, 
who have no bases here, and who can, therefore, 
be threatened with deportation if they do not 
accept what is offered them. 
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